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BLACKFRIARS 


THE PERILS OF REFORM 


THE EDITOR 


sk technique of the Gospel Enquiry, which has been so 


important a factor in the providential growth of the Lay 

Apostolate in recent years, has perhaps a wider application 
than is usually realised. A knowledge of the facts must go before 
any judgment upon them, and such a judgment in its turn must 
precede action. The process is inherent in human affairs, if their 
direction is to be human at all. And, motivated by grace, it is 
proving in our own time to be the means by which the redemp- 
tion of a pagan world may be begun. 

The immense interest aroused by the contemporary experi- 
ments (for such they are) of the Church in France has not always 
been matched by an appreciation of the true reason for them. That 
priests should work in factories seems a startling reversal of the 
accepted priestly function: the exceptional action is news, 
whereas the process on which it depends for its validity is less 
exciting. The latest document to appear in English on the efforts 
to christianise the French proletariate, Mission to the Poorest, 
is the account of a Dominican priest who has worked as a 
docker in Marseilles and who is now the leader of a community 
of priests (secular, Dominican and Jesuit) who look after the 
spiritual needs of a docker’s parish both by their manual work 
alongside their parishioners and by the normal exercise of their 
priesthood. 

Part of the significance of Pére Loew’s book is that it is a serious 
piece of documentation, for he is the author, too, of Les Dockers de 
Marseille, a sociological essay which analyses exactly and im- 
partially the conditions of labour, the problems of race and 
housing, all the factors, indeed, that affect a community at once 
complex and traditional, wholly at the mercy of an unstable 
economy. It was through this careful technical study, fortified by 
the daily sharing of the people’s life, at work on the dockside as 
well as at home in the tenements, that Pére Loew came to his 
mission: a parish that should be ‘proletarianised’ in the sense that 
a Chinese parish should be made Chinese, demanding therefore 
radical changes in the mode of life of the clergy. 
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THE PERILS OF REFORM 571 


It can easily be assumed that a desperate situation—and it is the 
present Pope who has said that ‘the Christian life has become 
practically impossible for the great mass of the people’—calls for 
desperate remedies. Rather what is needed first of all is an objec- 
tive scrutiny of the situation itself. And if the most urgent problem 
of the apostolate is to transform that ‘paganism with Christian 
superstitions’ which Pére Loew describes in an extreme form in 
the dockland of Marseilles, the need for a Catholic sociology is 
seen to be a pressing one. 

For each country, with its own varieties of social structure and 
religious life, the problem must be dealt with as a unique one. 
Much may be learnt from such organisations as Economie et 
Humanisme, of which Pére Loew is himself member and whose 
methods he so brilliantly exemplifies. But the detailed investi- 
gation of a situation, and, even more, of the methods for its 
redemption, must be worked out in the light of that situation, 
with a proper understanding of the individuation of personal life 
and social habit which indeed the whole meaning of the Incarna- 
tion itself demands. It sometimes seems that in this country, 
deprived as it is of the opportunities provided by a Catholic 
university and professional training within the setting of a Chris- 
tian philosophy, generalisations take the place of the hard work of 
finding out the facts. Even the distribution of the Catholic 
population remains a matter largely of guesswork, and the recent 
investigation by the Young Christian Workers into the conditions 
of Irish workers in Birmingham (referred to in The Furrow for 
September) shows how much can be done, even by voluntary 
workers, to establish the true state of affairs, the actual material 
with which any attempt at ‘redemption’ must reckon. 

The extension of the opportunities for Catholic adult education 
in England may, one hopes, see a serious effort to develop a true 
Catholic sociology, making use, as it should, of all that a technical 
training in economics, social psychology and modern methods 
of investigation can bring to the resolution of a problem which 
demands knowledge before judgment, judgment before action. 
Here, most surely, grace can find its work less impeded if the 
‘natural’ work of investigation has gone before. 


Mission to the Poorest by M. R. Loew, 0.?. is published by Sheed and Ward (10s. 6d.) 
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ERIC GILL: A RETROSPECT 


DESMOND CHUTE 


I—Hopkxins’ Crank (1913-1924) 


‘Wy WONDER how many people have spent five minutes today 
[ime about the Incarnation.’ The speaker was Father 
Vincent McNabb. It was during the first world war and the 
Rosary had just been said in the Gills’ living-room kitchen on 
Ditchling Common. In defauit of a chapel, Compline was sung 
nightly in this long low candle-lit room. At one end two candles 
burned beside a crucifix on the mantel-shelf, at the other a stone 
niche flush with the whitewashed wall enshrined a small figure 
of Our Lady suckling the Divine Child; lights and shadows 
flickered around their feet from a wick floating in a bowl hol- 
lowed out of the same stone. Between these two focal points of 
light, members of the families and of the workshops, guests and 
friends, stood on either side of the refectory table so as to form 
two choirs. Eric acted as cantor or maybe one of the girls; more 
often Betty whose voice was as plumb in the middle of the note, 
as English-sweet as her father’s. 

Later on, Compline came to be chanted in one of the new 
workshops and finally in the Guild Chapel. But neither the 
shadowy resonance of the lofty shop nor the quietude of the white 
chapel ever recaptured quite the same spontaneity of intimate 
absorption in the Church's twilight prayer as transfigured nightly 
that cottage kitchen. 

Hopkins’ Crank was at that time a neat square toy of a house 
on the western fringe of the Common, an untouched Georgian 
squatter’s cottage, preceded by a porch and diminutive fenced 
garden. Here amid sweet william, honesty and marigolds there 
grew two rose-bushes of the kind which, on stems furry with 
prickles, bears amid many deep-grooved leaves large flat single 
blooms, white or magenta. These stand out in my recollection as 
the only flower I ever saw Eric pluck. ‘There’s a rose for you!’ 
His taste was satisfied, his mind moved by its ‘heraldic quality’ 
(always a favourite word of his and never more so than at this 
time). 
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The trim sash-windows, the ‘stone-colour’ paint led naturally 
up to the wooden latches, the scrubbed refectory table, the Dutch 
brass chandelier, the pewter mugs and dishes, the wooden platters 
and, somewhat less naturally, to the Omega Workshop plates. 
Occasional drawbacks were not unknown, as when once during 
grace the logs collapsed in the open fire-place and the whole 
family’s mid-day meal went up in an odour of burnt-sacrifice. 
But these were inherent in a generation which had been only just 
in time to recapture (for how long?) the simpler traditions of 
country life. 

Having arrived at dusk, I was not prepared for the morning 
view out of my bedroom facing south: pigeons circling around a 
dove-cote in the midst of a yard lined with workshops; on the 
right the stone-masons’, on the left, next to a large wain in a shed, 
a big black shop where Eric stone-carved, whence there jutted 
out at right angles a lower red-roofed shop in which he drew and 
engraved. An opening between this and a similar shed marked 
JoserH Criss led the eye through a meadow to the top of Bull’s 
Brow and thence across the hidden Weald to the Downs and 
open sky. Quince, apple and medlar bloomed in the orchard 
behind the house. Grey in the shadow of the workshops, sudden 
as a monolith on Easter Island, stood Gill’s first colossal carved 
figure—MUuLIER. 

‘Those are pleasant days when young men and men in the 
prime of life argue and debate about the divine mysteries and 
concoct schemes for the building of new societies, and they were 
pleasant days for us.’! Apostolic days too. Eric went about with a 
penny Catechism in his pocket ready for the first enquirer; and 
we used to leave in trains and such places pamphlets printed by 
Hilary Pepler, more especially Does the Catholic Church protect 
Work People? a mosaic of texts from the Rerum Novarum, which 
the C.S.G. had declined to publish without a commentary and 
which Fr Vincent, the compiler, had refused to water down. 

We had frequent visitors from the Fabian and L.C.C. world 
Gill and Pepler had recently left, and from the still fresh Catholic 
world they had entered. Prominent among these were the Friars 
Preachers. Fr Austin Barker it was, blithest of Dominicans and 
always a devoted friend of the Gills and of the Guild, who 
inspired me to go to Ditchling. There I first saw Fr Vincent and 
1 Eric Gill: Autobiography (Cape: ninth impression, 1944), p. 206. 
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there I remember him best. To see Fr Vincent between the wide 
Common and the Sussex sky, crossing the meadows in his habit 
against the low ribbon of blue Downs, entering workshop and 
cottage, Breviary and New Testament under his arm, scattering 
everywhere seeds of truth and justice, was to understand what 
was said of St Dominic—that he spoke only to God or of him. 

We were dependent upon visiting priests for Holy Mass, the 
nearest church being nearly three miles away across the Common. 
Our first chapel was a converted stable beside the printing shop at 
Hallett’s. In the summer, clergy came from the Sacred Heart 
parish in Glasgow, as intent on working out the implications of 
Rerum Novarum in the slums as we were in the country. One of 
these, Dr Flood, afterwards remained in particularly close contact 
with the Gill family, often acting as chaplain at Capel-y-ffin and 
at Pigotts. Our fellow Tertiary too, John Canon Gray was wont 
to come from Edinburgh about the feast of the Assumption. 

There were memorable afternoons as when Abbot Butler, (of 
the Lausiac History) en clergyman with a black boater, strode 
puffing into the houses and without further preamble banged his 
fist among the tea-cups to drive home a point debated in a 
previous argument. And there were hectic week-ends. I remember 
one in which we sat round the table all night while A. J. Penty 
expounded what in one of the more hilarious productions of the 
Press (and one of the few of that period which owed nothing 
directly to E.G.), Pepler was later to call ‘pentyousness’,2 Mary 
Gill dozing the while. Gently recalled by her husband, she was 
heard to murmur: ‘I was just waiting until you came round 
again’. On another Saturday all-night session, Fr Francis Burdett, 
then still of the Society and all bandaged from, I think, a street 
accident, broke in with scorn: ‘As though God were ethical!’ Nor 
did discussion cease when visitors and reporters had turned life at 
Ditchling into one long week-end. For it was at Capel, after the 
flight to the Black Mountains, that the last candle guttered out 
revealing to Denis Tegetmeier and myself a new day breaking and 
the vanity of bedward thoughts. 


* * * * 


‘and pentyousness fulfil the years’. Libellus Lapidum: verses and engravings.... by 
.P. and D,J..... (St Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, MCMXXIV), p. 17. 
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ERIC GILL: A RETROSPECT 575 
II—INTEGRAL ANARCHIST OR INTEGRAL CHRISTIAN? 


‘To make a cell of good living in the chaos of our world’. 
Every step in Eric Gill’s life was governed by that aim. He gave 
up architecture and took up the modest craft of lettering because 
it seemed more compatible with a good way of life; he left London 
and helped to found an ideal community at Ditchling, and when 
the life at Ditchling was spoilt by unwelcome publicity, he went 
into the wilds of Wales. When life in Wales became too difficult, 
he came to Buckinghamshire and found what he wanted—a 
quadrangle of decent English brick buildings—‘the only decent 
way to live—and there he stayed until he died.’3 

With the exception of the epithet ideal, it would be impossible 
to sum up Gill’s life or the Gill ethos more justly or more movingly 
than in these grave smooth periods. Therefore it is sad to find so 
sympathetic a critic as Mr Herbert Read almost wilfully mis- 
understanding Gill’s conception of work and accusing him of 
continual equivocation in the use of the very word. Alas, who 
then shall be saved? For few thinkers were at greater pains than 
Gill to define their terms. In this context he repeatedly dis- 
tinguished between making and doing, between anonymity and 
irresponsibility, between art (= skill in making) and mass- 
production. 

Is it not obvious that every man has his own way of doing 
things and of making things? Just as no two handwritings are the 
same, so no two men dig, thatch, weave, lay bricks in the same 
way, nor any two women beat an egg to the same effect. Every 
individual leaves his or her mark on the thing made, no matter 
how simple, how humble, not because they want to project their 
personality onto it, but because they cannot help doing so. Thus 
there is necessarily and inevitably established a qualitative difference 
between things made by a person and things made by a machine. 
Gill admired machines, he approved of many of their simpler 
and more typical products; but he refused to waive the distinction 
between one of these and ‘the product of the fully human 
workman’. This distinction, often explicit, is always implied in 
his use of the word work. ‘I still desire the human world of human 
work.’4 

‘Gill spoke and wrote deliberately “on the level of human 


3 Herbert Read: A Coat of Many Colours (Routledge, 1947), p. 7. 
4 Eric Gill: Sacred and Secular (Dent, 1940), p. 198. 
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speech and thought”.’5 Now language is not so rich nor thought 
so poor as to afford each word a single meaning. It is essential but 
sufficient, as Fr Vincent never failed to point out, that disputants 
should define the meaning of terms in the context under dis. 
cussion. This requires concerted goodwill. Writing to Mr Read 
in 1934, E.G. confesses to being ‘disturbed by the adverse parts of 
(his) criticism, and I’m all the more disturbed because it seems to 
me there’s a sort of perversity in what you say’.§ 

He would have been more disturbed had he been able to read 
the chapter on himself in that fascinating collection of essays 
A Coat of many Colours, wherein Mr Read repeats in 1945 several 
points that E.G. had ably countered in a remarkable letter 
written—characteristically enough, in a train—eleven years 
before? and further elucidated in another quoted by H.R. as 
having been written ‘a few days before he died’.8 

Mr Read himself equivocates in the use of words, sometimes 
to splendid effect. Defending E.G. from the charge of eccen- 
tricity, he proclaims him ‘a rationalist’. The hit is palpable, true, 
for Gill’s way of life was indeed ‘determined by a rational aim’ 
and his philosophy, like that of St Thomas, based upon reason;— 
witty, too, inasmuch as in neither of these is the meaning of the 
word rationalist likely to leap to the average reader’s mind. 

Again, Mr Read envies the ‘integrity’ with which E.G. 
managed to live like an anarchist. When Eric wrote that he agreed 
about ‘the ultimate truth of anarchism’,9 he spoke within the 
framework of an ‘integral religion’ recognised by his corres- 
pondent as ‘embracing the whole of life’. ‘It is a primary doctrine 
of Christianity that men are unique persons. It is as persons that 
they are unique whereas as individuals they may not be.’!0 This 
Mr Read accepts as a ‘distinction fundamental to anarchism’. But 
Eric’s was an anarchism controlled by the magnet of God’s love, 
moving freely in an ordered cosmos according to the law of 
Love God and do what thou wilt. If E.G. was, as H.R. saw him, an 
integral anarchist, he was an anarchist integrated in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


5 Donald Attwater: Eric Gill: Workman (James Clarke), p. 59. 

6 Letters of Eric Gill, edited by Walter Shewring (Cape, 1947), No. 210. 
7 ibid. 

8 Herbert Read: op. cit., p. 5. 

9 HLR. ibid. 

10 E.G. quoted by H.R.., ibid. 
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To Gill not only were all persons ‘uniques’ but all human works 
were ‘uniques’ too.!1 Man’s making is an extension of his per- 
sonality. It is here that Eric and his critic part company. E.G. 
maintains that all men are essentially, at least potential, makers, 
whereas H.R. holds that ‘a certain faculty which the Germans call 
Gestaltungsfachigkeit—the ability to think in plastic images—is not 
a normal faculty, but the possession of those abnormal people 
called artists’.!2 I venture to think that here Mr Read trips up 
over the application of his own principle of ‘qualitative differen- 
tiation’.13 Supposing we were to say that the normal inmates of 
an asylum are lunatics, this would be a somewhat loose expression 
of a statistical fact; it would be no guarantee of their personal 
‘normalcy’. Likewise the statistical frequency or the reverse of 
what E.G. prefers to call ‘imaginative making’ is irrelevant to 
the nature of the normal Adam. “My view is that art is making 
(... ability to make, ... ability to imagine the thing to be made)... . 
I don’t think it is abnormal to possess the rudiments of this 
‘imaginative making’ in spite of the tendency of industrialism to 
deprive the factory hand and the clerk of any opportunity of 
exercising that power.’ 14 

On the other hand, it is misleading to say that Gill ‘renounced 
the whole basis of our civilisation. . .. because his philosophy saw 
no function for the artist in the machine age’.15 He wit noted 
this fact as symptomatic of both the age and its artists. For art in 
the nineteenth-twentieth century sense of the word, he has 
precious little use. “As to the so-called fine arts—the lap-dog arts— 
their eclipse would be all to the good.’16 Not that he was in- 
different to contemporary development—witness his respect for 
Maillol, Dobson, Moore; his interest in the Spencers’ painting, 
Cocteau’s drawing, Bartok’s quartets; his life-long friendship and 
admiration for David Jones; only he recognised the ‘fine-artist’s’ 
position as being perforce parasitic. Yet he saw the parasite as 
victim too, and though in friendly debate he might have ex- 
claimed ‘To hell with the fellow’, as he had written “To hell with 


11 Letters. No. 159 to Romney Green. 

12 H.R. op. cit. p. 9 (note). 

13 Herbert Read: The Philosophy of Anarchism (Freedom Press; seventh impression, 1947), 
p. 10. 

14 E.G. Letters. No. 211. 

15 H.R. Coat of Many Colours, p. 9 (note). 

16 E.G. Sacred and Secular, p. 196. 
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culture’, he loved his fellow-man, especially as maker, far too 
well to abandon him without protest to the fate of a van Gogh 
or a Modigliani, a Hugo Wolf or a Henry Jonas. Yet the fact 
remains that it was not for the man in the studio that his withers 
were wrung, but for the man in the workshop. If he did reject 
our Civilisation, it was because it had no place for the free man. 
‘I hoped I had made it clear that my complaint against machine 
industry was that it destroyed [not ‘the personal “quality in modern 
art” but] the personal quality in the modern workman’ .!7 


* * * x 
I1]—Tue CRAFTSMAN 


The Armistice found the carver and engraver in full carly 
maturity. Technique, no longer an adventure and not yet a lure, 
was sheer delight. It was years now since he had discovered first 
‘a reasonable basis for lettering’ and then ‘a reasonable workshop 
life’. At the end of the war, his first apprentices came back and 
were joined by others, among these Denis Tegetmeier and David 
Jones. Gill’s first major carving had revealed an image-maker such 
as England had not seen since the Black Death. His small Madonnas 
in bronze and plaster of this period are unconscious works of 
‘the Golden Middle Age’. The impetus which produced the 
twelfth Westminster Station was yet to spend itself in kindred 
works—the same motive engraved and printed in gold on purple- 
black paper, or carved in black Sussex marble and gilded, the 
superb aureoled head of our Lord built into the printing shop at 
Hallett’s before leading on to other but no less sacred roods, a 
King at Bisham cross-roads; a Man of Sorrows offered (alas in 
vain) as a gift to Westminster Cathedral. A like freedom from 
idiosyncrasy marks the wood-engravings of this period—Christ 
in Judgment, the ‘Gallows’ Madonna, Gloriam vidi and, finest of all 
in its heavenly heraldry, Agnus redemit oves. 

E.G. had now been a Catholic for over five years. Many of his 
pupils, and indeed most of his entourage, followed him into the 
Church. Workshops, temporary or permanent, were springing 
up on neighbouring ground—on Spoil Bank whence a fifteen- 
foot figure of the Crucified dominated the approach to the 


17 E.G. Letters. No. 210. 
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Common, and in a field near by, grouped around a chapel where 
the Little Office was sung by the Tertiary members of the Guild 
of SS. Joseph and Dominic. The Press, now ‘St Dominic’s’ and 
housed within the Guild precincts, was turning out its most 
beautiful printing. 

The sculptor’s next big job, the Leeds War Memorial, had an 
eventful history which shall be told another time. Eric hoped that 
it would prove his magnum opus; yet somehow it missed, though 
narrowly. Was it too large and not large enough, thus falling 
short of the true structure of its proportions? Incidentally, how- 
ever, we owe to it one of his finest sacred works, a stone model 
of the wrathful Christ, a conception which, here far outsoaring 
size, owes much to a theme of Fr Vincent’s—Jesus as the last of the 
Prophets. 

While he was carving the five big stones of this memorial 
the mounting indiscretion of journalists became a menace to work 
on Ditchling Common. The following year witnessed the flight 
to Wales. There he did not carve much, but the first carving he 
made—‘a black marble torso of Our Lord (a “Deposition”)’— 
turned out to be the only one with which he ever professed him- 
self wholly satisfied. 

To anyone who has learnt a craft in a workshop, the elaborate 
expertise whose aim is to spot the Master’s hand and isolate his 
work from that of the school is simply laughable. The touches 
of the master hand are as fleeting as they are frequent, whereas 
the imprint of his mind is everywhere and often not least in what 
he has least touched. 

At times someone would happen to single out an inscription 
of which Eric would say: ‘I’m glad you like that: Albert (or 
Laurie or Denis) cut it.’ He no more sought to conceal the fact 
than it would have occurred to him to show or sell the stone 
under the assistant’s name. In the workshop anonymity stands for 
distinction and not privation. There was no shortage of outstand- 
ing masons in the Middle Ages; that is why they ceased to stand 
out. Besides, anonymity is more than mere namelessness: it is not 
just an historical accident, but a peculiar positive quality. ‘If every 
single medieval carving were signed and not a single modern 
one, it would still be true that medieval art is “anonymous” and 
modern art isn’t.’18 

18 E.G. ibid. 
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But how comes the disciple thus to outstrip his master: 
Whereas the master’s mind, his potency of imaginative making, is 
always in fieri (self-criticism a present, preparing the way for 
future, work), the apprentice, knowing neither arriére-pensées nor 
pentimenti, is free to realise the job in hand. Untrammelled, he 
carries this to the utmost perfection of which it is susceptible. 

This is the only valid sense in which one can speak of ‘stylistic 
formulae’. The suggestion made by a reviewer in these pages that 
‘Eric Gill.... brought about a situation fraught with as many 
artificialities as that from which he tried to rescue religious art in 
England’!9 betrays a woeful misunderstanding of what he 
wrought and taught: “What a man!’.... wrote one who knew 
him at close quarters.... ‘If I remain a fool, it will not be for 
want of an example of wisdom.’2° For Gill inculcated a way of life 
and a mode of work, both consonant with human nature; he 
accepted all such idioms as are their natural fruit. The immemorial 
system of workshop and apprenticeship which he practised is a 
plant propagated by root division, not by seed. Is it the gardener’s 
fault if children will lean over the fence and pick flowers doomed 
to wither? 

On the other hand Anthony Foster’s carvings spring naturally 
from his way of working and are both akin to and different from 
his master’s. An ivory by Philip Hagreen differs subtly from one 
by Eric Gill, while of Denis Tegetmeier, surely the most accom- 
plished letterer we have, it may be said that his work bears the 
same relation to Gill’s as the music of Johann Christian to that of 
J. S. Bach. 

‘His own solution’, far from being ‘one of escapism’, was 
conspicuously the opposite. There are turning points in history in 
which flight to the wilderness is the most practical of politics. 
No doubt ‘the idiom’ of the Thebaid was ‘out of touch with the 
urgencies of fourth-century civilisation’, yet it rehumanised 
Europe because it meant facing facts and escaping to, not from, 
reality; whereas ‘escapism’, if it means anything at all, means 
flight away from reality on refusal to face facts. 

The same writer’s complaint that E.G.’s art ‘fails to achieve an 
equivalent grandeur to that expressed by the fifteenth-century 
Flemish masters’ works’ displays a disarming lack of historical 


19 M. Shirley: An esthetic vacuum in Blackfriars, February 1950. 
20 P.H. to D.C. From Capel-y-ffin, September 16th, 1924. 
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21 Eric Gill as Sculptor in Blackfriars, February 1941. 
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perspective. What valid ae can be drawn between the 
sunset glow of a centuries old tradition of technical prowess— 
grown paramount since devotion replaced awe and curiosity 
ousted wonder—and the uncertain dawn of a new culture: We 
are nearer contemporaries with Bonanno de Pisa and Wiligelmus 
than with van Eyck. 

David Jones is almost certainly ‘right in saying that Gill was the 
first artist in this country after a lapse of some generations, to 
work directly on the stone’.2! He was essentially a forerunner 
leading us back to the beginning. 

His initial experiments were in the profane, but he very soon 
turned to the sacred and there forged his first firm idiom. Later 
he was to pass from one category to the other without effort, as 
only a deeply religious craftsman can. Thus wrought the medieval 
artisans; thus the monk of Reading, di Lasso, Byrd, Bach, Haydn; 
thus Tintoretto and Rubens and, in our own day, Maurice Denis 
(he too a Tertiary). 

There have been craftsmen who with prayer and fasting strove 
to blazon the otherness of God, e.g. the great Greek and Russian 
makers of ikons. Others have pe Bove to show forth his home- 
liness: such for the most part is the incarnational art of the West. 
And such in substance, however heraldic in form, is Eric Gill’s. 
To him every making was a word made flesh. 

Posterity will probably value more highly his sacred inspiration 
and judge him by such works as the Westminster ‘Consummatum 
est’, the ‘Creation of Adam’ in the Palace of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and the group known to the many as ‘Prospero and 
Ariel,’ but by him conceived as God the Father and the Son: 

‘In the beginning was the Word’. 


Note: Fr Desmond Chute’s study of Eric Gill will be continued 
in future issues of BLACKFRIARS. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE COLOUR QUESTION 


FINBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 


ae HE Catholic attitude to the colour question is necessarily 
bound up with the doctrine of human origins. It is clear, 
from the recent Encyclical of Pope Pius XII, Humani 
Generis, that we cannot maintain that the names Adam and Eve 
in Genesis should be taken in a generic sense, and so must hold 
that all existing men are descended from only two first parents. 
It follows that such differences of race or colour as exist among 
men can only be regarded as partially fixed characteristics due to 
periods of different climatic, cultural and hereditary factors. These 
periods may have been very long, and the fixing of characteristics 
so deep rooted that it cannot quickly be changed. But all have 
developed from a common beginning and, if the differentiating 
factors were now neutralised, particularly if inter-marriage took 
place, colour distinctions and all other racial distinctions could 
disappear in a common future. Moreover it must always be 
remembered that these distinctions are, from the Catholic point 
of view, only in the less essential part of men. The ‘living soul’ 
that God breathed into Adam is similarly breathed into each 
individual by him, and is that which makes him to be a human 
person. Human persons who, in addition to this, have the bond of 
grace in the Mystical Body of Christ, have a greater unity, however 
far apart they may be in their physiological composition, than 
even blood-relations who have it not. 

Recently U.N.O. gave a fresh impetus to colour argument by 
its announcement of the existence of three races of men: Nigroid, 
Caucasian, and Mongoloid. This division is only an approxima- 
tion, having possible exceptions such as Australian and African 
Bushmen who do not clearly fit into it anywhere, and having no 
particular implication as to separate origins. But it has raised 
again such questions as this: ‘Are not the coloured peoples so 
fundamentally and anciently different as to make almost a 
“natural law” against their mixing with white men?’Colour strikes 
the imagination so much that it leads to sudden doubts like this. 
Actually the most exclusive characteristics upon which the 
division is made are not those of colour, but of profile and types 
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of hair. Colour overlaps the divisions considerably, as for instance 
in dark American Indians and light Chinese of the Mongoloid 
family, or in half-castes who will have the features of one race 
with the colour of the other. Colour differences are apparently 
due to the predominance of one or other of two pigments which 
are actually present in everybody’s skin, and are brought out 
differently by long periods of different climatic conditions. More- 
over, the most significant factor of all, blood, in its different types 
is spread unselectively over the different races and colours. 

There is nothing therefore known to science which militates 
against the Catholic doctrine of one stock of men, or against the 
Catholic practice of assuming that men of all colours are equally 
men. All over the world every creature having the appearance of 
man responds to training of will and understanding and to the 
spiritual life, with only such accidental differences as also occur 
between individuals of one race on account of cultural and moral 
background and of free will. And even in this cultural sphere 
mixing of the most diverse racial types has taken place, and 
characteristics which appear most fixed change and fuse steadily 
with the mixing of blood, or without it where environment and 
culture alter. Nor is there any real evidence that any one race is 
more capable of culture than another. Anything that can be 
proved of unsatisfactory behaviour of half-castes in many 
societies, or of the apparent inability of some peoples, such as the 
Bushmen or some of the American Indians, to adapt themselves 
to a new culture, is quite sufficiently explained by social factors, 
such as the general ostracism of the half-caste, or geographical 
and hereditary factors, such as those which have isolated different 
peoples in a certain way of life for many generations and made 
change abhorrent to them. Individual examples have proved that 
the Bushmen, for instance, could change and develop, but socially, 
as a group, they seem to prefer dying out. It is necessary to labour 
this matter somewhat, for the recent racial propaganda has affected 
a surprising number of people with the idea of some permanently 
superior and inferior races, and with hazy conceptions about races 
of men, like species of animals, not being able to mix their breed, 
or having unsatisfactory progeny if they do. 

Supposing therefore that there is no natural or scientific reason 
known to the Church for considering the races of men separate 
by the law of their creation, is there any positive revealed law 
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establishing such a separation? Calvinism, in face of the racial 
problem, has raised this question on grounds which are in part 
worthy of serious discussion, in part remarkable chiefly for 
showing what astonishing uses have been made of Scripture for 
self-interest. To the latter category belongs attempts to justify the 
separation and subjection of coloured peoples by identifying them 
with the descendants of Ham, or, as has been heard in South 
Africa, of Cain, or even with the race of ‘daughters of men’, by 
relations with whom the ‘sons of God’ sinned. This latter I have 
heard put forward by a man of reasonably good education. To the 
more serious type belong arguments actually used by responsible 
Calvinist divines, that the separation of races at the time of the 
tower of Babel was a penance put upon the world by God from 
which we must not escape by fusion of races; or that the fourth 
commandment demands a close adhesion to the traditions of one’s 
fathers as a condition of God’s blessing, which would be prevented 
by racial mixing. As Fr Oswin Magrath, o.P. recently pointed out 
in a South African paper, the Calvinists are able to find a backing 
for this attitude in their idea of the Church on earth as being 
necessarily a number of imperfect societies, in which the work of 
grace is particularised by racial and social grouping into national 
vocations. Apart from the lack of historical backing for the 
convenient ethnological theories mentioned above, all these 
arguments fall into the same error: of applying directly an Old 
Testament ordinance not renewed in the New Testament. There 
is no more ground for applying Old Testament texts literally in 
connection with the question of the fourth commandment and 
racial mixing than in connection with marriage or circumcision. 
And the Church has never made, nor even suggested, such 
applications. 

Maritain, in Redeeming the Time, has remarked that we can see 
racial distinctions, and the succession of different races to more 
complex culture and to the Church, as ‘acts of God’. The varieties 
in the human race are part of the multiple manifestation of God in 
his creation, and we can learn from the ‘twilight of the imagina- 
tion’ in primitive peoples as from the march of science in others. 
Nor should we too hurriedly destroy anything that may be good 
in human custom, since few people can keep their souls without 
the support of their home culture. It is this, together with an 
undoubted truth that racial antipathies are shown by the story 
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of the tower of Babel, and its proper interpretation, to be due to 
human sin and pride and not easily overcome, that is the half of 
truth that the Calvinist idea is built on. But racial divisions can 
only be treated under the Gospels as ‘acts of God’ in the sense of 
operations of secondary causalities for which he has provided, 
and to be changed if necessary by the same causalities, ie. human 
free will and prudence acting for the good in given circumstances. 
The Church has never been racialist or nationalist, but nor has 
she ever been hurriedly internationalist. If anyone now thinks 
that racial divisions should be neutralised he is entitled to think 
so, but must show a good reason for it. Catholic social lore builds 
upwards, as society develops; from the family, from the local kin 
and occupaticnal grouping, to the larger units. The smothering 
of all diversities by. state and international action is not a Catholic 
idea. 

It seems at first sight that there is more than sufficient reason 
for forcing the fullest unity among men, even at the expense of any 
social crisis, in the Gospel doctrine of grace and of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The new supernatural principle of life, ‘the seed 
of God’, is greater than any human heredity or tradition. If two 
people have it, however far apart they may be in kin or culture, 
they have a greater bond of unity than the closest blood relations 
who have it not. So much is this so that the Catholic theologians 
have had to put the question as to whether we should not 
absolutely love better those who are better, and to find a reason 
for maintaining the natural order, of loving those nearest in kin 
most intensely, in the fact that there is always a hope of becoming 
most near to them in grace also. But while this is wise, it is also 
clear that the union of Grace can allow no exclusions. While we 
love some more, we must love all with a substantially complete 
love. It is difficult to see how this can be compatible with such 
an institution as the colour-bar, excluding intimate relationships 
on grounds of racial differences. And as if to emphasise this it 
was ordained that the Incarnation itself should take place in that 
corner of the world where Europe, Asia and Africa meet, in the 
half-way colour area of the near East, and in such a way that the 
first communities of Christians contained men of various colours, 
Romans and inhabitants of Pontus, Parthians and Ethiopians. It is 
clear that the greatest social demonstration of the new unity in 
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Christ was made when there were ‘no rich and no poor’ among 
men, and when St Paul claimed that there was neither bond nor 
free, Jew nor Greek, but all were one in Christ. 

This ideal is maintained by the Catholic Church. But—and itis 
here that liberal christianity and the left wing in general mis- 
understand us—it is understood in terms of the whole theology 
of the Gospels. Our Lord came on earth to save men, and in so far 
as it should follow from the moral regeneration of man, to perfect 
social institutions, but by means of an interior grace which must 
be accepted voluntarily, not by attempts socially to plan and 
organise the unconvinced. The special social influence of the 
Gospel can only be coterminous with the reign of this grace. In 
their social Encyclicals the Popes have repeatedly warned the 
world that their principles will not work without a full moral 
conversion accompanying the social means. Where not all accept 
this grace of the Gospel, then to make them keep all its social 
implications would only lead to bitter reaction, and this most 
particularly if any attempt were made to force upon people 
matters which are not precepts of Christ. Our Lord never insisted 
upon the abolition of national or class distinctions. Therefore the 
Church, in her attitude to such conventional divisions among men 
as colour-bars, has never condemned them provided they can be 
maintained with substantial justice and charity. As in the matter of 
class or national distinctions, where there is no clear precept of 
their abolition, nor evidence of the grace to live without them, she 
leaves the achieving of a more perfect unity in Christ to those who 
voluntarily seek it as a counsel of perfection, and in her general 
dealings with society accepts the system developed under the 
Natural Law by human law and custom. 

Since there is no reason for assuming any absolute natural law 
against colour-bars any more than against class bars or national 
divisions, the question becomes one of the practical judgment as 
to whether, under given circumstances, their existence will lead 
to more peace, order and justice in society or not. The wisdom 
of intermarriage and bringing half-caste children into the world 
will depend upon whether there is sufficient proximity of culture 
to make the companionship of marriage a reality, upon the chance 
given by the society to the half-caste child, and upon the neces- 
sities of the society, as to whether it is feasible, in the light of the 
numerical and geographical groupings, to maintain separate 
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culture regions or not. Since extensive social intercourse will lead 
to intermarriage, and it is the most controversial point, the 
subsidiary questions of economic and social colour-bar must be 
judged in the same way. The Church has never instituted or even 
encouraged a colour-bar, and it is a fact that the more Catholic 
the colonising power the less colour-bar has there been; but she 
would not force any society beyond that which it could be brought 
to do with moral conviction. Sub specie aeternitatis, as she considers 
all things, where no clear command of God is involved, it is 
better to tolerate a situation of awkwardness and incidental 
injustices than to provoke the peculiarly bitter forms of hatred 
that usually accompany racial conflicts. 

Colour-bars, where they are a problem, are nearly always 
one-sided, and so it is necessary to say something of the conditions 
of justice towards the segregated people under which they can be 
justified. The first of these is equality before the altar and in the 
liturgy; that, for instance, no person may ever be denied access 
to any church and the reception of the sacraments there on account 
of his colour. Secondly, while the Church can admit the social 
necessity of curtailing secondary economic and political rights, 
such as that of entry into special careers or to suffrage, on a racial 
basis, in situations where the majority of one group are not yet 
prepared for their use, or where their concession would lead to 
riot and violence; nevertheless the primary social rights, such as 
those to life, limb, wage, property, integrity of family life, equal 
appeal to courts, opportunity of self-improvement, can never even 
be temporarily refused. Furthermore, the administration of the 
segregated people must visualise and work for their admission in a 
reasonable time to all ordinary citizen rights, or the provision of a 
separate territory where they can have full political and economic 
responsibility. Thirdly, it becomes a duty on all to be more than 
ever socially watchful, since the incidental injustices of colour-bar 
societies are normally serious, and to see that in addition the 
works of mercy and charity are not forgotten but rather increased. 
For it is one of the most miserable effects of the colour-bar that 
it makes people live side by side as if in different worlds, and the 
better-off have no contact with the poor, and no knowledge of 
their misery. The final point upon which the Church must insist 
most strongly, because of the very moderation of her demands 
upon society as a whole, is that those who wish to ignore the 
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colour-bar in the pursuit of evangelical perfection and the mos | 


perfect union of charity should be free to do so. 

The distinction between Counsel and Precept, between that 
which all can be obliged to do and that to which some may feel 
themselves called as a voluntary work of supererogation, is an 
essential one in the whole scheme of the Catholic Apostolate, 
social as well as moral. The observance or non-observance of a 
colour-bar is not strictly speaking a matter of Counsel. For if a 
society had no colour-bar individuals would act wrongly if they 
observed one. But it is one of those delicate matters, like the 


observance of class distinctions, where attempts at change by | 
law are almost bound to fail, and either will be ineffective, or have 


to enforce the change on society by means of a slave state, asin | 


Russia. It is a matter in which the Catholic idea of the influence 
of the Counsels, the infusion of human conduct with an ideal 
beyond obligations by the example of people living in a special 
state, is of singular importance. Actually in all colour-bars fear 
of miscegenation is the hardest element. Fr Vincent McNabb 
once wrote to a priest in South Africa: “We Catholic priests are 
the only people who can solve colour problems, because we have 
no marriageable daughters’. The Counsel of celibacy provides the 
perfect opportunity for ignoring the colour-bar for the sake of the 
most perfect expression of the unity and brotherhood of grace. 
The fear of miscegenation is removed; the actions of the individual 
do not commit society as a whole but only those dedicated to 
special work of the spirit. It is remarkable what freedom is 
allowed to Catholic Religious in the most intransigent colour-bar 
societies for this reason. A further great opportunity in this line 
has been added by the recent development and recognition of Lay 
Institutes professing the counsels. These can have the protection 
from prejudice given by their celibacy, and yet be still more in 
touch with and working amongst the people. They can be more 
independent of that concern about property rights, and the need 
of conciliating government departments and municipalities and 
not offending their prejudices, which oblige Religious Orders 
with schools and other — institutions to be very circumspect. 
It is by the maximum use of this freedom of the followers of 
evangelical perfection that the higher ideal can be kept before 
society as a whole, and people educated to drop colour-bars where 
they are really unnecessary and unwise, or at least brought to a 
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greater humanity where the situation cannot be changed. 

It seems to be for lack of this clear concept of the distinction 
between Precept and Counsel that liberal Protestants (as for 
instance the Methodist Congress which recently made pronounce- 
ments about South Africa from a safe distance in Yorkshire), are 
forever bringing forth statements that appear to commit society 
as a whole to the impossible, and which are ineffective because 
not one in ten thousand of their own Church members would 
live up to them. In Catholic spheres of colonial influence, South 
American and the French, Belgian and Portuguese possessions in 
Africa, although there is less protest and talk of ‘democracy’, 
colour-bars are not so formal, and are reduced to an irritant in 
society; grades of colour causing awkwardness like class dis- 
tinctions in a period of social change, rather than threatening 
complete deadlock or disruption as in the U.S.A. or British South 
Africa. This is not only due to the Catholicity of the Church, the 
realisation that every man is a man, but also to the plan of sanctity 
in the Church, and the opportunity the Counsels give of the 
infusion of society with a higher ideal, without the sense of 
coercion. 

The whole Catholic attitude is of course anathema to the Com- 
munists, because it is peaceful, because it leaves the real cure to 
voluntary action, because it patiently guards the good in all 
tradition and does not wish to wrench any man hurriedly from 
his home culture for the sake of catch-phrases. At present, with 
the crisis of reaching independence coming to them, and the 
reaction of hundreds of years of exploitation, the word that 
catches the more violent element in coloured peoples is ‘equality’. 
Communism has a great advantage because it uses only this word; 
and in practice, whatever their motives may be, communists do 
actually disregard the colour-bar, and so appear to show a greater 
spirit of brotherhood than ours. Many hastily educated leaders of 
coloured peoples are easily duped by this. But there is also a solid 
body of these peoples becoming politically articulate who will be 
grateful to those who thought carefully, and did not destroy all 
their traditions for the sake of an abstract ‘equality’ with Euro- 
peans. They will realise as time goes on what it was because we 
never doubted equality that we talked of it less. In the meantime, 
in the present very serious crisis for the Church, the way to show 
that grace can do as much as communism in “breaking down the 
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middle wall of partition’ is for Catholics who have the freedom 
of the state of the Counsels to accept, and live and eat with 
— of any colour or culture, as completely one with them in 
Christ. 

It is not necessarily the vocation of all Religious to do this, 
The Holy See, while laying down that indigenous peoples should 
not be barred from the Europeans Orders, also frequently en- 
courages separate congregations, in which the non-Europeans can 
live more according to their own customs, and with rules based on 
their own psychology rather than on that European psychology 
which lies behind so much of the rules and customs and time-tables 
of European Orders. Also some European Orders, especially those 
with much active work and the nerve-strain that goes with it, are 
plainly incapable of shouldering the extra burden of adjustment 
necessary to a real community life with peoples of so different a 
culture. 

The alternative, of insisting upon the ‘indigeni’ conforming 
with European custom, places an extra burden upon them in 
addition to the ordinary trials of the religious life, and reduces the 
potential number of vocations; or alternatively offers a motive of 
ambition in becoming ‘Europeanised’ which makes decision about 
the sincerity of a vocation much more difficult. Both policies are 
therefore being followed in the Church, that of accepting coloured 
peoples into the European Orders where possible, and that of 
forming separate Orders. The special work of charity which con- 
sistsin living without colour-bar is not the only work of Religious 
Orders, nor is any order called to the whole sum of the Gospel 
counsels of perfection, so the institution of the separate Ordersis 
justified. But lest it should lead to great misunderstanding and 
scandal, it is most necessary that the mixing policy should go as 
far as possible, both in Orders which find themselves capable of it, 
and also through the new gate that has been opened for extending 
the life of the counsels among the laypeople, either by the Lay 
Institutes or by even less formal works such as those of the 
American Houses of Hospitality and Friendship Houses. As in the 
matter of human economic relationships, so in the matter of 
colour relationships, the great need in the present age is to show a 
social unity and brotherhood corresponding to the spiritual 
brotherhood we profess. A few meetings together, and co- 
operation through alms between the separated groups is not 
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sufficient to achieve this. It must reach the stage of the most com- 
plete unity of brothers living together in the Lord somewhere in 


the Church. 
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COLOUR-BAR IN THE WEST INDIES 
RAYMUND Devas, O.P. 


UT let the reader be sure to notice at the outset that it is 
B:« the southern half of the West Indies that I can speak with 
experience. There are so many islands in the whole chain, 
extending as it does for a thousand miles and more; and, whereas 
all resemble one another in some respects, in other ways they can 
be, and are, astonishingly different. Naturally, therefore, one 
should only dogmatise about those of which one has first-hand 
knowledge. The islands I know are Trinidad, Tobago and Bar- 
bados, and (omitting the French islands) the Windward group, 
which now includes Grenada, St Vincent, St Lucia and Dominica. 
One of the charms of the Colony of Grenada is that, full of 
coloured people as it happens to be, there is no colour-bar. I use 
the word charm, because it is the reverse of charming when in 
company with a cultured coloured man to be obliged to halt and 
reflect We may not enter here. It must be admitted, I suppose, that 
in this matter, at least among the English islands, Grenada is at 
the moment unique. Not for very long, however, can it remain 
unique, because in the West Indies the colour-bar does appear to 
be breaking down: very slowly in some places, but surely. And 
this is not a question of what one would like, or of what one hopes 
for, but of the inevitable development of these islands, which are 
still colonies but which, as all the world knows, are aspiring to 
federation and even finally dominion status. As an aside, I may 
remark that highly exclusive hotels have found it impossible to 
keep their doors closed against delegates from the Governments 
of other islands who happened to be coloured men. 

How is it that this state of things has come about in Grenada, 
and not as yet elsewhere? Part of the explanation, surely, is to be 
found in the question of land. Originally of course all estates were 
in the hands of the whites; but free coloured people soon began 
to acquire quite a number of acres, depending as Grenada always 
must do upon the produce of the soil. Fortunately there was plenty 
of land available, and the ideal of peasant proprietorship quickly 
developed and has flourished for over a hundred years. These 
planters of peasant origin, with an essentially Christian outlook— 
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the majority was Catholic—made good. Not that they were bad 
before, though the expression can bear that interpretation and 
actually brings back to my memory the annoyance of an Irish 
chaplain in World War I, when our divisional commander called 
us together and congratulated us on having made good. Personally, 
I was conceited enough to think that the phrase was intended by 
him to mean that we had proved our worth! Anyhow, that is 
what these West Indians in Grenada did: they proved their 
worth. Eagerness to advance is most noticeable in these parts, and 
the peasant proprietors in question were not slow in exhibiting this 
characteristic: as soon as ever they could manage to do so, they 
sent their sons abroad to secure higher and even university 
education. These men returned in due course as lawyers, doctors 
or engineers, while others inheriting their fathers’ property, 
acquired yet more land, and before long were planters in as big a 
way as the white people themselves. Not only this, but as 
promising boys and (later in the development of the colony) 
island scholars to begin with, and now as educated men, they could 
not indefinitely be excluded from the civil service and adminis- 
trative offices. In the line of commerce too, they began to be 
accepted in old firms of English origin, ending up as directors; or 
perhaps they started out oa big business for themselves. The result 
was inevitable. As a friend of mine, now in high position himself, 
has put it, gradual migration from class to class became easy, 
determined not by colour but by education. 

What has helped to keep the people down in other islands is 
that all the land, or nearly all the land, is in the hands of the whit«s. 
This group of planters has been so firmly rooted and consolidated 
that, until fairly recently, white merchants and other people of 
influence were afraid to open their firms to the coloured, least 
of all to admit them to high places and positions of trust. My 
recollection of one island is of a white man standing (or sitting) 
conspicuously outside every store or warehouse. It is true, I 
believe, that all this is beginning to crumble, but alas, not without 
violence and even bloodshed. Englishmen may remember reading 
of riots in the West Indies, even if described under such an ir- 
responsible headline as Wind-Up in the Windward Islands. Signifi- 
cantly, there have been no riots in Grenada to read about. 

Another point which may help to explain the state of things in 
Grenada is that the absence of the colour-bar includes both 
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Church and State. Such unfortunately has not been the case 
everywhere. I know of no church indeed which coloured people 
may not freely attend, but I do remember a convent-school, the 
only one in that particular colony, where coloured pupils were 
not accepted because parents of the white children objected. The 
lamentable result of this was that coloured children had to be sent 
to non-Catholic secondary schools—and this in an area where, as 
in England, we have been fighting for the right of Catholic 
parents to send their children to Catholic schools! Happily this 
state of things cannot last—solvitur ambulando. With the increase 
of the coloured population and the decrease of the white, the 
shoe will soon be found on the other foot. If white people still 
persist in their objections, the Sisters will be in a position to tell 
them that they must send their children elsewhere. 

In general, however, we are not afflicted in this way; and if in 
larger colonies a solitary school is reserved for white children, 
there are others of equally high standard open to coloured people. 
Such movements as those of the Scouts and Guides, and indeed 
the very college playing-fields themselves, are acting, and are 
bound to act, as the thin end of the wedge. In such an environ- 
ment young people mix freely, even when elsewhere they may 
not at present meet socially. But on no account is it to be imagined 
that in Grenada one is bound to entertain people one does not 
want to: a coloured man’s home is his castle, as much as an 
Englishman’s; and you can be just as exclusive in the company 
you keep as you wish to be. In public, of course, all and sundry 
are to be met with.There is never an At Home at Government 
House that is not flooded with coloured people: in fact it could 
no longer be flooded with any other section of the community. 
Similarly with regard to clubs: gone are the days when there was 
distinction as to origin or race. Needless to remark, however, the 
clubs are not open to anybody, and membership can only be 
obtained in the proper way, their smooth running being thus 
ensured. Yet I know of one island, with a mere handful of resident 
Europeans, where when last I was there they still had an exclusively 
‘white’ club. The excuse offered was that there must be some- 
where to bring ships’ officers. Members of the St George’s Club 
(Grenada) might well smile at the suggestion that theirs was not a 
fit place to introduce such officers. The West Indies have grown 
up, and have a black, coloured and a white gentry of their own. 
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On the other hand, although there is no longer any colour-bar 
in Grenada, it must not be thought that people have no further _ 
interest in the matter. Here as elsewhere some men are quite 
ready to take offence and are very touchy on the subject. Persons 
who have tried their religious vocation, for example, and have 
been advised to leave and return to the world, are sometimes prone 
to attribute their rejection to their colour. They are slow to 
understand that it is a question not of colour but of character, and 
that in many communities of unmixed white religious, not fifty 
per cent of the aspirants get through and go on. The others return 
to the world, but may do well in the world, perhaps marry and 
have children who, under the providence of God, go on successfully 
for the priesthood or religious life, made possible only by their 
own ‘rejection’. Only some coloured people have such a complex 
as this, whereas all are indignant at any sort of insult offered to 
their confréres in other parts of the world. The Seretse Khama 
affair stirred everybody in Grenada as well as in the West Indies 
as a whole. Stories of discrimination against West Indians in 
England will at once be given headlines in the local newspapers; 
and mention of any segregation or distinction south of the 
Mason-Dixon line makes anal people boil. 

Inevitably therefore men will be met with who positively 
dislike white people. After all, you still meet Englishmen who 
simply ‘cannot stand’ the Irish, and vice versa! It may be that 
they were at school in England and never recovered from being 
nicknamed ‘Darkie’. It may be that they were in one or other of 
the services during the war and did not secure the promotion 
they anticipated, and attributed this to colour. Offset against all 
this, happily, are the many men one meets who have no com- 
plaints to make about their sojourn among white people, and 
others who (especially in America) did have to endure slights 
and even insults, have had the sense to see that this was only 
sectional, and have by no means allowed it to spoil! their general 
outlook on life and on white people in particular. It is notorious 
of course for people who have been downtrodden in the past to be 
supersensitive and to see insults where none is intended; but this 
too, in the case of the coloured people, is bound like the bar itself 
gradually to pass away. 

Two final points may be of interest to the reader. The first, 
which strikes alike the casual visitor and the old observer, is the 
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great difference in feature as well as in colour amongst West 
Indians. Even omitting Trinidad for the moment, which for its 
size is perhaps the most cosmopolitan place in the world, nearly 
every variety is to be met with, from the negro type with skin 
of ebony (by no means such a common type as of old) to the man 
whom you might well mistake for an Englishman or a Scot. 
Again you will see men with fairly negro features who neverthe- 
less are brown or even quite light in colour. Others are quite dark 
or even black but have the regular features of a European. One 
certain thing: there is no lack of good looks; and I remember an 
American expressing his opinion in some book on Haiti, that 
one day the ideal of beauty might pass from the white to the 
coloured. It is not however this detail of good looks upon which 
I would lay stress, while the caustic reader is perhaps muttering 
that there is no accounting for tastes, but upon the unity that runs 
through all these different types. The variety may be, to my certain 
knowledge it is, sometimes the cause or at least the occasion of 
jealousy, party feuds, and so forth. Words and names are bandied 
about as terms of reproach, such as ‘redskins’ or the ‘black people’ ; 
but this sort of thing seldom goes very far, and soon dies down. 
It has reminded me, for all the world, of the fierce scorn one 
Scottish regiment had for another on the football field or else- 
where; but, when there was question of any base southron 
battalion coming along, all the doughty Scots were united as one 
man. So with all these different types and shades in the West 
Indies. They may sometimes have their disputes, but when it 
comes to a question of colour they at once close their ranks. It 
matters not if, to you or me, they seem to be far more white than 
black, it matters not whether either of their parents was white, 
and the other even nearly white, they ieoadion are not white, 
they are coloured—that is their outlook. 

The second and last point is this. Rid as we are of the colour-bar 
in Grenada, and rid as we are bound to be of it in other West 
Indian islands in the century to come, something remains and 
will remain. Am I wrong in thinking that the whole question of 
colour prejudice is based on the old English system of class: The 
black people of Africa and elsewhere, then the negroes of the 
West Indies and subsequently the coloured folk, were originally 
in the social scale the lowest of the low, the most deeply despised. 
Illiterate country yokels were the lowest in England itself, and 
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then one had to pass through many stages, many different grades 
of the ‘lower orders’, whom the upper classes did not ‘meet’, till 
one came at last somewhere near the gentry. Even then, in society, 
someone might describe a third party to a friend as not quite 
‘top drawer’. In the West Indies of olden times, if people found 
that they just ‘did not belong’, they knew it was due to their 
colour. Nowadays, such ostracism, if it still exists, is beginning 
to be due, not to their colour but to their lack of culture, 
social status or wealth. In Grenada, society consists of heads of 
Government departments, directors of chain-stores, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and owners of large estates, many of them 
black or coloured men. On the other hand the various grades of 
the ‘lower orders’ still exist, and, in numbers and noise, of course 
still prevail. Like the rowdy crowds one remembers of old at 
sea-side resorts in England (two world wars possibly have some- 
what crippled their style or subdued their vulgarity), there is a 
boisterous element among West Indians. The difference is that 
some of these coloured rowdies are close relatives of men who 
now belong to society, but remain for the time being at least 
among the proverbial ‘poor relations’. 

As a postcript, if an opinion is asked about mixed marriages, 
the answer is simple. Men are free, and it reveals a sad state in a 
country’s mentality when it can think of legislating to prohibit 
coloured and white people intermarrying. On the other hand, 
just as it is not very usual for Englishmen to marry Greeks or even 
Italians, though it does happen sometimes, so coloured people 
may marry persons of another race, but generally speaking the 
happiest results are realised when they make their choice among 
their own people. 
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Russiz ET CHRETIENTE continues its excellent work of documentation 
on Russian Christianity, and its latest issue contains a study of Soviet 
education and a detailed analysis of the Orthodox attitude to the 1917 
Revolution. 

FRONTIER, designed as ‘a Christian commentary on the Common Life’, 
devotes its October number to Palestine. Denis Baily writes on the 
future of Christian education in Palestine and sees reasons for moderate 
optimism. 

THE Furrow in its September issue faces the controversial question of 
‘The Irish in Britain’, and a series of informed articles provides evidence 
of the seriousness of this pastoral problem and suggests ways of meeting 
It. 

Ning, ‘a magazine of poetry and criticism’, in its most recent number 
prints unpublished letters by T. E. Lawrence and poems by Roy 
Campbell, John Heath-Stubbs and others. 

Esprit ET Vig (Louvain), a missionary review of considerable originality, 
has an illustrated article on “The baptism of native art’ and an account 
of Fr Lebbe’s attitude to liturgical adaptation in view of his experiences 
in China. 

Tue Downsipe Review (Autumn) includes authoritative articles by the 
Abbot of Downside on Canon Kelly’s Early Christian Creeds and b 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan on “Canon Masure’s New Book on the Mass . 
PROPERTY AND THE NArION (Distributist Books, 1s.) is an essay by 
Peter Marriott stressing the need for the re-establishment of private 
ownership as the essential basis for a healthy society. 

St Martin is the latest number to appear in the Fétes et Saisons series 
devoted to the saints. Articles and illustrations emphasise his importance 
as an apostle of reconciliation and as an evangelist of the countryside. 
Curistmas Carps that are Christian are obtainable from the Young 
Christian Workers (62 Offley Road, S.W.9) at prices from 5d. each. 
Colour reproductions of paintings by Raphael and other old masters 
are available at 1s. 3d. each. The Catholic Action Girls’ Organisation 
(22 Bramham Gardens, London, $.W.5) also has a selection of cards at 
reasonable prices, These cards, admirable in themselves, at the same 
time assist the work, never more necessary, of the Lay Apostolate in 
England. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN CrEEDS. By J. N. D. Kelly. (Longmans; 26s.) 


This important work is the fruit of many years’ study. It is built in 
a remarkable way around subjects that are fundamental: the early 
creeds and baptism, creeds as doctrinal codifications, the problem of 
the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed, the Apostles’ Creed. The reader 
will notice that this plan puts the question in the context of the general 
development of Church History; hence the advantage of a broad 
background so often missing from the erudite verbal and technical 
analyses of works on the creeds. There is a wealth of material, treated 
with uncommon scrupulousness and in a masterly fashion. The texts 
cited are, as far as possible, taken from the best editions. The work 
would have been enhanced if it had presented a homogeneous and 
classified edition of the texts of the creeds. Hahn is no longer good 
enough. Such as it is, this book will save the student much time in 
preliminary investigations, and will provide a solid basis for specialised 
studies. What distinguishes it from most analogous works is a charac- 
teristic which comes near to marring its success, and yet is to the author’s 
credit. Instead of brilliant systematisations, sensational theories or 
startling ‘discoveries’, he has preferred a completely restrained and 
objective method. So we find him extremely reserved in his con- 
clusions, ever ready to admit the ignorance that exists about how 
matters really stand, recognising those territories which have not yet 
been explored and perhaps never will be. 

From this sincere presentation of the facts one thing immediately 
stands out: the immense part played by contingencies in the life of the 
Church. The theologian need not be afraid of this, but the historian has 
the right to ask whether there has not been an exaggeration of the im- 
portance of creeds for the history of the origins of Christianity. Canon 
Kelly, like others, establishes the existence of a stereotyped primitive 
catechesis; but unlike others he does so with an unusual wealth of 
proofs. Moreover he puts beyond dispute the dependence of the creed 
on baptism and its liturgical rite. He well demonstrates that the creed, 
in the sense in which we use the word, is directly related to the teaching 
of catechumens, and that the redditio symboli is second to the action of 
baptism which is primary. The creed indeed is only a function, both of 
Church teaching and of sacramental action. Hence it takes on a relative 
character which has perhaps not so far been emphasised. Consequently 
here we have the ein of a fact with which historians, ree aed 
and apologetes have often been preoccupied: the absence of certain 
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articles of faith from the creed. Only the points touched upon in the 
baptismal interrogation have found a place in the formulation of the 
creed. One need scarcely add that sacramental theology sees wide 
perspectives opening before it. The more so as there is practically no 
room for doubt, though Canon Kelly himself shows some hesitation 
on this point (cf. p. 48): the baptismal questions and answers indeed 
constituted the ‘form’ of baptism. The only other permissible solution 
is a desperate appeal to the discipline of the arcana. Further I cannot be 
persuaded that the famous Holl-Harnack-Lietzmann hypothesis con- 
cerning the insertion of the christological part, is well founded. This 
is an admirably constructed theory, but for all that it remains a con- 
struction and has no value apart from the adoption of certain pre- 
suppositions. Granted that the creed is dependent on the baptismal 
interrogation, the christological element concerning the Second 
Person is quite in place. This is the best explanation of the presence of 
this section in all the known creeds. 


Canon Kelly puts forward a notion deserving of the greatest 
attention: formulae were held to be identical, and yet for all that they 
were not fixed. So the author arrives at a solution for the Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan question (cf. pp. 322 sqq.) which is not only neat 
but also feasible. I think this notion should be resolutely applied to the 
whole history of the creeds. If this is done, a series of false problems 
will disappear, and time and labour will be saved which would other- 
wise be wasted in concentrating on accidental divergencies and in 
losing sight of the main objective. It should not be difficult, moreover, 
to find parallels in the development of the liturgy. I give the most 
striking instance since it touches the very heart of the Christian mystery: 
the variants of the consecration formulae of the Eucharist. 


Canon Kelly underlines the fact that the Nicene Creed marks a 
turning point in the history of the creeds. From here onwards it is no 
longer a question of an episode in the formation of the Christian, but 
of the very touchstone of orthodoxy. Indeed this conception is not 
completely unexpected. The famous incident of the Christian baptised 
with an heretical ‘creed’ proves it (cf. pp. 47-48). A resumption of the 
question of the “Creed of Lucian of Antioch’ would have been in place 
here. About the later history of the acceptance of the decisions of 
Nicea, I am surprised that Canon Kelly has not used the invaluable 
testimony of the Cappadocians concerning the state of things in their 
churches and the important passage of Sozomen, III, 13, which so 
happily interprets the contemporary state of mind. However, in all 
this part of the book the author is at grips with a special difficulty. He 
is at pains to keep within the bounds of the specific problem of the 
creeds. But in the crisis of the fourth century the creeds are embedded 
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in an historical and doctrinal context from which it is difficult to 
isolate them. If this is the least original part of Canon Kelly’s book, at 
least it must be admitted that he has succeeded in making it not un- 
worthy of the rest of his fine exposition. I am sorry that from this 
point onwards he has leaned so heavily on classifications which are 
traditional but misleading. For instance, the distinction of ‘western’ 
and ‘eastern’ traditions is largely artificial. Two pointers to this may be 
indicated. Novatian in his De Trinitate is so close to ‘eastern’ theologians 
that often enough his book looks like a translation from the Greek. In 
the controversies of the two Dionysius, it is amazing to notice how 
much the problem is approached by both sides according to the same 
pattern: how to reconcile plurality in the heart of the One. Origen’s 
solution of the transcending unity of the Father alone does not enter 
as a factor. If Canon Kelly had been critical of such an arbitrary classifi- 
cation, his description of the Filioque question would perhaps have been 
clearer. 

However, all the verve of the first chapters is recaptured in the study 
of the Apostles’ Creed and likewise in that ot the introduction of the 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan creed into the liturgy. These topics are 
of the greatest interest alike for the Church historian, the theologian 
and the liturgist. Here again one notices to what an extent Providence 
makes cont’uyencies and the human factor playsa part in achieving the 
greatest good of the Church. After so many dry or aggressive works 
on the Creed, Canon Kelly’s calm Christianity and scientific candour 
offer an attractive invitation to a consideration in the directly theo- 
logical order. 

HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


TRADITION OF FREEDOM. By Georges Bernanos. (Dobson; 8s. 6d.) 


As I read this, the last book of Bernanos, that great modern prophet, 
the first line of a poem of Henri de Regnier repeated itself in my mind 
—‘Les grands vents venus d’outremer....’ To review Bernanos is to 
try to catch the west wind in a penny whistle. This book must be read 
and allowed to sweep the soul clean from the poisonous dust of the 
Machine Age. 

‘A world won to Technique is lost to Freedom.’ This phrase is the 
key to the rest of the argument. Bernanos holds that what the modern 
world means by the word ‘progress’ is the perfecting of technique and 
the increasing subordination of man to its requirements. Dictatorship 
is the inevitable consequence, whether exercised by one man or by a 
so-called social democracy. Dictators do not drop from heaven. “They 
are an emanation of the masses’, for ‘servitude is a vice that goes as 
deep into the nature of man as lust.’ This lust for slavery is encouraged 
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by the colossal stupidity which for Bernanos is the “chief cause of man’s 
corruption’, a stupidity seen at its most abject in the modern rootless 
intellectual. ‘Experience taught me long ago that the fool is never simple 
and very rarely ignorant.’ 

Like Gill, Bernanos sees total war as the characteristic mark of our 
time, particularly in its divorce from morality and individual responsi- 
bility. “A collective group has no conscience.’ “We are not witnessing 
the natural passing of a great human civilisation, we are witnessing the 
birth of a new, inhuman civilisation which can only be established by a 
vast, an immense, a universal sterilising of the higher human values of 
life.’ 

If this book does not shake our complacency nothing will. The 
anonymous translator has conveyed the full impetus of Bernanos’ mind 
in an English as pure and vigorous as the original French. 

R.F.T. 


DreaM AND Reatity. An Essay in Autobiography. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles; 30s.) 


This astonishing book fits into no known category. Although it is 
probably more courageously self-searching and more devastatingly 
candid than any autobiography ever written, it is certainly no ordinary 
autobiography, nor even an extraordinary one. Berdyaev sets out to 
create something sui generis, which he describes as ‘an attempt to dis- 
cover the meaning of life within a biographical framework’. Few will 
put it down without discovering, if not the meaning of life, at least 
something rather shabby, trivial, and even a trifle dishonest, in most 
of the self-portraits of the past, and perhaps in any they may have 
painted of themselves. However much we must disagree with many 
of Berdyaev’s views, and however little we may sympathise with many 
sides of his personality, we can hardly fail to find this a humbling and 
cathartic book. 

The book, difficult to describe, is impossible to review. We cannot 
judge the book without judging the man, and perhaps no book shows 
more clearly that we cannot judge a fellow-man without judging our- 
selves. It would be easy to dogmatise about his dogmas (so thinly 
veiled beneath his passionate anti-dogmatism), easy to moralise about 
his morals, easier still to expose the naive illusions which escape his 
ruthless self-criticism. Perhaps the profoundest human judgment that 
could be passed on him is that which he ascribes to ‘a reactionary 
Russian bishop’ who called him ‘the captive of freedom’. The book is 
full, of course, of his passion for freedom, but gives us never a hint 
that he was for a moment aware of the captivity. 

It is not only De mortuis nil nisi bonum that forbids facile judgment, 
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nor yet the ignobility of shooting at so willing a sitting target: it 
would be entirely to miss the point and purpose of the book, which is 
to inculcate self-knowledge by the hard way of example instead of the 
familiar way of precept. Such extremes of egotism and altruism are 
seldom found together. It is thus a serious book, written with serious 
intent, and containing much about ‘Solitude, Anguish. ... Doubts and 
Wrestlings of the Spirit’; yet it is also a simple, joyous, even an enter- 
taining book. The author warns us that he is more interested in the 
impact of his environment on his spiritual development than in the 
details of that environment itself, yet he gives us many descriptions and 
comments on places and people which are in turn instructive, diverting 
or positively impish. He may or may not enlighten us about Man, but 
at least he enables us to meet a real man and to know him intimately 
with all his weaknesses, strength and contrariness. He cannot make us 
drink the bitter-sweet waters of self-knowledge, but he could hardly 
have done more to lead us to them. 

VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


A History oF AuTosioGRAPHY IN ANTIQuITy. By Georg Misch. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 42s.) 

The original German edition of this work appeared as long ago as 
1907. This English version is the product of a collaboration between 
author and translator, and contains many additions, including a dis- 
cussion of Plato’s Seventh Epistle, the authenticity of which has been 
accepted since 1907 by Wilamowitz and Taylor. 

Professor Misch is a pupil of the sociologist Wilheim Dilthey, and 
this perhaps explains the somewhat surprising appearance of his book 
in the International Library of Sociology. This series has recently issued 
Professor H. A. Hodges’ introduction to Dilthey’s philosophy, and 
now we are given an example of his methods applied to a particular 
sphere of human activity. Dilthey, like Jacob Burckhardt, was reacting 
against the metaphysical absolutism of Hegel; he aimed at doing justice 
to the interplay in history of personality and cultural patterns. Begin- 
ning with a distinction between the aims of the natural and social 
sciences (begreifen and verstehen), Dilthey went on to embark on a vast 
phetiomenology of individual and social life. According to his 
Lebensphilosophie we recognise ourselves only in action and experience: 
there is no dichotomy of the human spirit and the data of science and 
history. 

Professor Misch is a follower in this tradition. In his view self- 
portrayal performs more transparently the function of all art, to make 
life intelligible through life itself. Hence his study is intended to trace 
the development of the sense of personality in the west. The result is a 
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fascinating and scholarly record, ranging from the sparse obituaries in 
Egyptian tombs to the J introspective technique of St Augus- 
tine. The author is aware of a certain recalcitrance in much of this 
material. The ancient conception of man was rational and objective, 
largely because of the dominance of the Greek philosophical tradition, 
Even after the revolution brought about by Socrates and the Sophists 
which separated mental phenomena from cosmic life, the treatment 
of the self remains general and rational. For anything like that more 
inward and dynamic conception of experience which we now associate 
with autobiographical revelation, we have to wait till the period when 
the Graeco-Roman world was disintegrating. Even Plato, with all his 
personal charm and literary subtlety, presents a wooden public self in 
the Seventh Epistle. Professor Misch, from a humanistic standpoint, 
sees the Christian conversion narratives as one item in man’s pro- 
gressive self-revelation; he neglects the reasons for the entirely new 
sense of human dignity and importance apparent before Augustine in, 
for instance, Gregory of Nazianzus, and due to a consciousness of the 
unique bond between God and the creature after the Incarnation. 

The advantage of the phenomenological method is that it precludes a 
dogmatic philosophy of history. In Professor Misch’s pages we are part 
of the way out of that ghost-world of German Geisteswissenschaft 
where concepts stride abroad with the stature of living beings. Never- 
theless, perhaps more is said of ‘individuality’ than of the revelation of 
individual minds. 

RoGeR SHARROCK. 


Repair THE Ruins: Reflections on Educational matters from the 
Christian point of view. By H. Blamires. (Geoffrey Bles; 12s. 6d.) 


This book is an important one, though it makes no pretentious 
claims. The author is a teacher of experience who has been specially 
concerned with training teachers. His theme is the importance of 
analysing the underlying assumptions of much of the educational 
material contained in current text-books,—which encourage the un- 
conscious formation of a philosophy of life at variance with the specific 
principles rooted in the doctrines of the Christian creeds; so that even 
when these principles are explicitly taught as religious doctrine they 
tend to be neutralised by what is unconsciously imbibed from the 
assumptions implicit in the common presentation of secular subjects. 

This theme obviously opens up large and fundamentally important 
questions as to the nature of true education. Mr Blamires discusses some 
of these with the wisdom and insight of experience, from the point of 
view of orthodox Christianity, and every word he writes is well worth 
the thoughtful consideration of Catholics interested in education. He 
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has some cogent things to say on the subject of equality, based upon 
the nature of individual man as created by God and the doctrine of 
vocation, and concerning the false assumptions underlying the desire 
for ‘parity of esteem’ in regard to the different types of education 
envisaged by the Spens Report and the Act of 1944. 

Altogether a refreshing and stimulating book, written with candour 
and directness, and one about which we may echo the hope of the 
Bishop of London expressed in his foreword, that it will be widely 


read and carefully studied. 
H.Srt.J. 


Tue Revott AGAINST Reason. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 15s.) 

This is a difficult book to place, for it is at once a general history of 
the ups and downs of Faith in relation to Reason, and a very modernised 
and somewhat streamlined (and hence, shall we say, a less ponderous 
than we are accustomed to) work of apologetics. But classed under 
any head you will, it must be allowed that The Revolt against Reason is 
a fine and at times a brilliant piece of writing. Mr Lunn’s thesis is that 
‘the tragic bankruptcy of the modern world is a consequence of the 
revolt against reason.... Nothing but a return to the rationalism of 
Christianity can save our doomed civilisation from complete collapse’. 
Christian rationalism (an intelligent appreciation of the relation of 
reason to revelation) had its roots in Greece, forced its way into the 
Bible literature when Jews came into contact with Hellenism, flowered 
powerfully but all too briefly in the Middle Ages, was rejected by 
Luther (‘Does reason shed light? Yes, like that which filth would shed 
if it were set in a lantern’), and has never really recovered. That it has 
not recovered may be put down by some to the advances made by 
physical science during the past three centuries. This is to do science a 
grave injustice, for the real vil!ain is not science but rather an arrogant 
and ‘pseudo’ brand of science which for want of a more suitable name 
Mr Lunn labels Scientism, and which specialises in exploiting the 

restige of science on behalf of an explicit or implicit atheism. Ten 
chapters, half of the book in fact, are devoted to aspects of this Scien- 
tism, and in turn the bubbles of Darwinism, Evolutionism, Surrealism, 
Logical Positivism, etc., are pricked delicately, effectively, above all 
wittily; and generally with needles supplied, however unwittingly, by 
the ‘Scientians’ themselves. 

L.B. 
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T. S. Exior. The Design of his Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew. (Eyre and There 
Spottiswoode; 12s. 6d.) this g' 
In a useful study of Mr Eliot’s poetry Miss Drew offers the student worth 
little new material but does put some order into critical ideas by treating Fr 
the poetry as an organic living whole. We are shown a steady develop- in 18 
ment and clarification of view and a pattern of thought corresponding bisho 
to a pattern of life. This elucidation is achieved principally by the use is a1 
of Mr Eliot’s own notes and critical work and the study of the psy- Gwy 
chological research of Dr C. G. Jung. That is not to suggest that the the g 
criticism is either superficial or is replaced by psychological investi- Matt 
gation. Mr Eliot’s ego is left politely alone. But there is a massiveness the C 
and erudite quality about Mr Eliot’s poetry which asks that its critics discu 
shall master the sources; and that is asking a lot. Unfortunately, and minc 
against the author’s wish it would appear, one receives the impression Bent 
from Miss Drew’s study that Jung is the chief critical source. Jung is of for t 
course a very important source because he has done more perhaps than have 
any other man to explain and co-ordinate the traditional images which | give 
Eliot uses. But the older sources of the images themselves need to be | the 
in the front of the mind because Eliot’s poetry lies in the central batt 
European tradition, harking back even to its pagan roots; and the Mr. 
ancestry of his images can be traced through the Apocalypse, the Pastor wee 
of Hermas, St Augustine, Dante, Piers Plowman, Rembrandt. From after 
that ancestry they derive much of their power and significance. This, wri 
however, is only one weakness in a good book and is due to unbalance | = Wh 
rather than any critical inaccuracy. It would also have been interesting sucl 
in a work of this sort to hear something of that little discussed problem Ver 
of Eliot’s poetry, namely, the unresolved puritanism that is revealed in § WO 
some of the imagery, and which may be in part responsible for the Do: 
restraint and the limits of his religious vision. has 
G.M. figt 

Poy 

Tue ENnGusH CatHo.ics 1850-1950. Edited by Bishop Beck. (Burns I 
Oates; 35s.) inte 
Those who feel depressed by the slowness of the conversion of >» his 
England or by the magnitude of the ‘leakage’ should read this book as j “° 
a tonic. Here is a record of the steady growth and solid progress of the hay 
Church in England during the past century, in the face of difficulties on 
more formidable than our own. Here is the counterpart to the great St 
pageant at Wembley, less emotional, less moving ne but equally _ 


impressive and more compelling. Whether one studies the progress 
statistically in the lucid articles of the Fr Morgan Sweeney, Denis 
Gwynn, or Bishop Beck, or pictorially in the photographs of noble‘ 
churches and colleges, the sense of great achievement is equally strong. | 
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There is scarcely an aspect of Catholic life that is not touched upon in 
this great survey, which is marked throughout by ripe scholarship and 
worthy English. 

Fr Philip Hughes gives us a vivid picture of the state of the Church 
in 1850, a kindly, though not uncritical estimate of the outstanding 
bishops, while his opening chapter on the social changes of the century 
is a masterly analysis, acute, concise and eminently readable. Denis 
Gwynn deals with the appalling plight of the Irish immigrants and 
the great part they have played in the spread of the Faith. Archbishop 
Mathew writes engagingly of the clash between the Old Catholics and 
the Converts. Fr Humphrey Johnson, in an appreciation of Newman, 
discusses some of the grave intellectual problems that exercised the 
mind of the Cardinal, and which still await a solution. Canon John 
Bennett traces the origin and development of the heroic work done 
for the poor, the lame and the blind, a subject that might so easily 
have been overlooked in a book of this type. Naturally a large space is 
given to the struggle for Catholic schools, elementary and secondary, 
the amazing expansion of the teaching Orders of women, and the 
battle over the universities. The chapter on the Catholic Press by 
Mr J. J. Dwyer traces the fortunes of the better-known reviews and 
weeklies. Some of them are defunct, but most of them are still with us 
after a stormy century of struggle. The literary output of Catholic 
writers needed far more space than that allowed to Mr Edward Hutton, 
who has to select from an embarras de richesses. Many notable works 
such as the translation of the Summa Theologica, the Westminster 
Version of the Scriptures, the Bellarmine Series, and the mathematical 
works of Sir Edmund Whittaker, have been passed over in silence. 
Dom Edward Cruise, in his detailed survey of the Religious Orders, 
has found room for some delightful rapid sketches of outstanding 
figures of the past, including Frs Wilberforce, Jarrett, McNabb and 
Pope, to mention only the Dominicans. 

Most Jubilee books are lavish and expensive but of little permanent 
interest. This one on the contrary is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Catholic England. But some Catholic activities have been 
crowded out. Scouting gets only a passing reference, and one would 
have expected some mention of Father Philip Fletcher and the Ran- 
somers. Apart from literature, the arts receive scant attention. The 
Stage, which has always numbered many Catholics, is not referred to, 
nor the Catholic contribution to music and painting. 


GopFrEY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 
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CarDINAL WisEMAN. By Denis Gwynn. (Browne and Nolan; 15s.) 


The hierarchy centenary celebrations provide an opportune 
moment for the republishing of Dr Gwynn’s Cardinal Wiseman. The 
book however is much more than a new edition, for it has not only 
been very carefully revised and added to, but almost entirely re-written, 
Dr Ward’s monumental life of the great Cardinal has long been out of 
print, as Professor Gwynn reminds us, but even if it were not so it 
would probably be to our author and not to Ward that the majority of 
readers would go for their knowledge of Wiseman. Professor G 
points out that the Cardinal, whom all once saluted as the ‘chief 
organiser of the modern Catholic revival in England’, has been largely 
forgotten in comparison with the other leading figures in that move- 
ment, Manning, Newman, and Ullathorne, but he cites the words of 
Abbot Butler, in his closing chapter of Ullathorne’s biography— 
“Wiseman, in his successful achievement of a great life-work, surpassed 
them all’—to support him in claiming the original estimate of the 
Cardinal as the true one. Whilst paying full tribute to the Cardinal's 
excellent qualities, he does not deny his failings, but by stressing none 
of these unduly has added balance and strength to his excellent book. 
The publishers have done their work well, for the volume is excellently 
produced, with several fine plates. The paper wrapper has an elegantly 
executed blazon of the Cardinal’s arms which, unless I am mistaken, 
are also those of the Essex Wisemans. 

W.G. 


Tue Dawn oF Purtosopny. A Philosophical Primer by Georg Misch, 
edited in English by R. F. C. Hull. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 


It is becoming increasingly clear that it is impossible to make any 
adequate study of philosophy without taking account of Chinese and 
Indian thought. The chief texts of this tradition are now available in 
good translations, and the general lines of their interpretation have 
been laid down by writers like René Guénon and Coomaraswamy. 
The present work is a most valuable study of the origin of philosophy 
in India, China and Greece, based on a careful examination of the 
earliest texts. The philosophical tradition in India is traced back to its 
beginnings in the later songs of the Rig-Veda; its development is 
shown in the earlier Upanishads. The origin of Chinese thought is 
revealed in the Book of Songs (Shih-ching) and the Book of Changes 
(I-ching), which were the sources of much of the thought of Confucius. 
The Indian approach to philosophy from the point of view of the 
subject and the Chinese approach from the point of view of the com- 
munity, is then compared with the Greek approach from the Physical 
Universe, particularly in Parmenides and Heraclitus, by means of a 
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study of the ‘Primordial Words’, Brahma, Tao and Logos. An attempt 
is made at the end to relate this to the Christian traditions in Eckart and 
Nicholas of Cusa, as also to Spinoza and Hegel. This is a study based 
on the earliest texts of precisely the kind which is most needed: but we 
still need someone to bring all this material into the proper relation 
with Christian and particularly Thomist thought. 

D.B.G. 


Essar suk Dieu, L’Homme et L’Untvers. Publié sous la direction et 
avec une introduction de Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée. (Casterman; 
n.p. 

- il is an enviable quality about the Christian apologetic now 
coming from France. This is not only due to superior scholarship and 
ability—and this book is an outstanding example of both—but to the 
relative simplicity of the problems to be faced. Here in England we 
have aggressive secularists in plenty, but there is some common 
ground (though it is rapidly diminishing) with other Christian bodies; 
in France the issue between Catholicism and its antithesis, Marxian 
Communism, holds the field—a diametrical opposition which the 
clarity of the French mind illuminates in its full force. There is perhaps 
no better exposition and critique of Communist materialism than the 
first and last chapters of this work: the one by Professor Albert 
Dondeyne of Louvain, the other by Professor Gustave-André Wetter 
of the C viental Institute in Rome. No less valuable, alike in matter and 
manner, are the anthropological studies of Professors Antonio Romana, 
G. Vandebroek, Félix Ruschkamp and Joseph Ternus; here are expert 
essays in the much-needed work of linking the established findings of 
science with what revelation teaches concerning the origin of the world 
and the first appearance of man. Pére de Lubac has a characteristically 
able account of what is known about the origin of religion; that of 
Pére Huby, ‘Le Christianisme primitif dans son cadre historique’, is a 
model of compressed exposition based directly on original sources. 
What adds to the usefulness of the book—as an aid to the teacher and 
the study-circles for which it will be found invaluable—is the con- 
cluding series of examination questions covering the material of each 
chapter. It is seldom that one traverses five hundred pages which merit 


such unreserved praise. 
A.G. 


THE EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND INFLUENCE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
By W. F. Connell. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.) 
Althouzh Matthew Arnold has been revered as an educational 
pioneer, there had never been a full-length study of him in English, as 
educationist, until this new book by a distinguished Australian scholar. 
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Arnold is known best among students for his devastating diagnosis of 
Victorian social malaise, in Culture and Anarchy; less well for his 
continental tours and the climax of advice they led to—‘Organise your 
secondary education’—and for the reo: of his reports as an 
H.M.L.; least of all (till Trilling’s book) for the body of ideas that in- 
formed his literary, pedagogical and poetical works together. By 
knitting all this into one integral study of the educational personality of 
Arnold, Dr Connell has set an example and achieved a standard that 
it is hoped other scholars will follow in treating similarly the several 
nineteenth-century giants who were Arnold’s fellows and no less 


influential. 


One of the most valuable contributions of the book is its analysis 
of Arnold’s thought at the time when his career as an Inspector of 
Schools began (1851), with his mind formed by Obermann, the Bhaga- 
vadgita, Stoicism, Lucretius, Spinosa, and a pinch of Newman; 
whereof Dr Connell says archly that ‘the thread which holds such a 
diverse lot together’ is their concern with the problems they treat, rather 
than any community of answer! Thereafter, the study concentrates on 
the foreground problem of ‘national education’ in the days before and 
after the Forster Act; and its special skill lies in the way it draws 
Arnold to the front or waves him into the wings as it becomes necessary 
to pause and sketch in a complicated but essential background. There 
is detail in vast abundance, but the shape of the problems is never 
obscured—not even in the 1870 hurly-burly on the question of an 
education free, compulsory and secular; though here the religious 
issue is perhaps taken a little lightly, as sectarian. 


There are paradoxes and contradictions in Matthew Arnold. The 
paradoxes Dr Connell easily resolves: as for example Arnold’s insis- 
tence on compulsory schooling but resistance to the abolition of fees. 
But the contradictions remain, and supremely that his view of culture 
as the flowering of one’s best self, while it certainly needed (in the 
contemporary conditions) a large and permanent degree of State- 
intervention, was never thought out in philosophical terms that could 
forbid an almost complete State control. That is Arnold’s fundamental 
weakness. 

The one disappointment with the book is that, while it contrives 
illuminatingly to assess Arnold’s influence on the future of organisation 
and administration, from the Taunton Commission down to the 
Norwood Report, it is only allusive on the influence of his ideas. But 
this is not the fault of the author. He had access to all the available 
material, including a series of intimate Arnold letters not hitherto 
worked over. Apparently the materials for a definitive ‘ideological’ 
assessment are lacking. A. C. F. Brags. 
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British ANtIQuITy. By T. D. Kendrick. (Methuen; 21s.) 


Archaeological study has now reached a period when it can submit 
its own past to antiquarian investigation. This book examines the 
development of antiquarian thought from 1135 to about 1635. 

Dr Kendrick traces the history of the Brutus fables from the publi- 
cation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae, which 
first introduced them on the authority of his ‘vetustissimus liber’, 
through the middle ages, describing their zenith in Tudor times, the 
battles which raged over their veracity, and their final overthrow before 
the more scientific attitude of the seventeenth century. 

We read of King Arthur, of the visits of the Phoenicians to Britain, 
of the Glastonbury legend of Saint Joseph of Arimathea, and of the 
supposedly Trojan origin of the Britons. We are so accustomed to treat 
these romances as literary devices, that it surprises us to find how bitter 
were the quarrels over them. But we must not forget that in 1931 
Professor Fleure implied a defence of the legend of the Trojan ancestry 
of the Britons on the grounds of the Aegean connections of the 
megalithic culture of the early Metal Age. 

Throughout, we see clearly developing an attitude akin to our own, 
culminating, after many backward steps, in the recriminations of 
Camden and Brooke: ‘Lett him goe to the tombe, lett him looke upon 
it’. ‘I.... did ride to Norwich to search the truth of your speech.’ At 
this point we may agree that field archaeology has begun. 

This book covers a wide range of sources and introduces many people 
whose names have not previously been mentioned in connection with 
the development of archaeological thought. It is written in the pleasant 
and easy-to-read style for which Dr Kendrick is noted. Except for an 
occasional tendency to anticipate his subject matter, «nd the conse- 
quent cross-references which are apt to cause a little irritation, the 
book is everything one might expect from the Director of the British 
Museum. The sixteen plates, mostly by the author, deserve special 
mention, for manuscripts are very difficult to photograph well. The 
production of the book is well up to the usual excellent standard of the 
publishers. 

F, Wiiert. 


Man, SoctrsTy AND ENVIRONMENT. By Brian Hackett. (Percival 
Marshall; 30s.) 
Tue Story oF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By Hugh Braun. (Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 
The evolution of the physical background of human life is a sto 
which has often been told, but which can still bear re-telling in a fres 
way, or in the light of new knowledge. To trace this evolution from 
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the most primitive beginnings to the present day within the compass of 
a single volume is a formidable task, whether the field of study be 
general or limited. 

Mr Hackett discusses at length the influences and events which gave 
shape to the communities in which men live, and shows how, in a 
changing social structure, town and countryside gradually assumed 
their present shapes, haphazardly at first and later under the influence of 
conscious attempts at planning. Readers unfamiliar with the terminology 
of town and country planning will probably find him at his best when 
he describes the development of landscape design, through the for- 
mality of landscape design, through the formality of the Versailles 
tradition to the great work of the English School of Landscape of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and the book would have had a 
wider appeal if the whole story had been told in the plain English of 
these passages. 

Mr Braun has chosen the opposite extreme. The clear, straight- 
forward style in which he has previously told the story of house and 
castle is here abandoned in favour of a conversational manner which 
only achieves an irritating condescension; and the frequent use of such 
adjectives as ‘cosy’ and ‘quaint’ detracts seriously from the value of a 
book whose author’s intentions were obviously excellent. The illus- 
trations are not up to the standard which we have come to expect in the 
last twenty years, and the conscientious reader would be saved much 
searching if they had been gathered together, as are Mr Hackett’s, at 
the end of the book. 

Both accounts sufter in balance from a failure to appreciate the true 
position and influence of the Church in medieval society; but while 
Mr Hackett takes a conventional view, and readily acknowledges the 
work of the Church in the educational field, Mr Braun allows his 
prejudices to ride his pen. The error in the date of the arrival in England 
of St Augustine may be only a mis-print; but there is no doubt about 
his disapproval of the Church in general and the monastic orders in 
particular, and it is with obvious relief that he states, at the end of his 
fifth chapter, that ‘at the time of the Reformation in the reign of 
Henry VIII, the Church which had been so important and powerful 
during the Middle Ages disappeared altogether’. 


DONOVAN PURCELL. 
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Muurary Music. By Henry G. Farmer. (Max Parrish; 7s. 6d.) 
SacrED Music. By Alec Robertson. (Max Parrish; 7s. 6d.) 

Music’s HanpMatb. By Harriet Cohen. (Faber; 10s. 6d.) 

P1ANO INTERPRETATION. By Donald N. Ferguson. (Williams and 

Norgate; 15s.) 

CouNTERPOINT. By Knud Jeppeson. (Williams and Norgate; 15s.) 

Dr Farmer’s Military Music is an excellent, well-written and beauti- 
fully illustrated study of this branch of the art—which is too often 
overlooked by musical historians—and of its great influence upon 
music generally, in particular the development of instrumentation: 
altogether a most readable and valuable little essay. 

Mr Alec Robertson had a formidable task in presenting a study of 
Sacred Music in a book of some seventy-odd pages, which include the 
many attractive illustrations which are a valuable feature of this series. 
He wisely excludes ‘organ music, many excellent church works by 
small masters and congregational hymns’ as well as music which 
exhales ‘a stale or even a rancid piety’, and vast works more suitable 
for the concert hall, in favour of ‘liturgical music.’ (That would have 
been a better title). The first-class section on Gregorian music could 
easily have been expanded and would have made a more satisfactory 
book on its own. Thus Mr Robertson’s Sacred Music, though written 
with charm and — is inevitably patchy and lacks the complete- 
ness and cohesion it would have had with a more limited scope. 

About the last two-thirds of this revised version of Miss Cohen’s 
book are devoted to ‘lessons’ on various piano pieces by composers 
ranging from Byrd to Bartok: so distinguished an executant deserves 
to be listened to with respect, though some may find her tiresomely 
dogmatic and others may disagree with her over details. Much of the 
rest of the book is rather pretentious, and the whole thing hovers 
somewhat uncomfortably between being a piano tutor and a musical 
critique—its value increasing in proportion as the former predominates. 
Piano Interpretation, subtitled “Studies in the Music of Six Great Com- 
posers’, is confined almost wholly to the nineteenth century. It is a not 
dissimilar study of certain works—perhaps more shapely and palatable 
than Miss Cohen’s, and as ri in technical detail. These two 
books should both be of use and interest to pianists. 

Dr Jeppeson has already earned the admiration of all musical 
scholars 4 his magnificent study of “The Style of Palestrina and the 
dissonance’. The present work on the polyphonic vocal style of the 
sixteenth century is designed as a text-book for students based on the 
author’s earlier researches. We have long been in need of this brilliant 
book, which will inevitably supersede all other similar essays. 


E. R. Taytor. 
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NOTICES 


In My View is a collection of Eric Newton’s articles (Longmans; 
10s. 6d.) and shows the variety of his interests as an art critic and his 
clarity in conveying them within the close limits of weekly journalism, 
His great gift is that of interpreting the artist’s intentions, and whether 
his subject be African primitives or Max Beerbohm, Jack Yeats or 
Paul Klee, he is always just, always readable, and above all concerned 
to communicate his own enjoyment or otherwise with reasons given 


and reasonably explained. 


SHOOTING AN ELeEPuanr is the surprising title of a collection of George 
Orwell’s last essays (Secker and Warburg; 10s.) and reveals afresh his 
integrity of mind and style. Notable are his study of Gandhi, his 
polemic on ‘Politics and the English Language’, and his acute reflec- 
tions on the essential weakness of Tolstoy. The early death of Orwell 
was a heavy loss to English writing, and his increasingly clear under- 
standing of the perils of our time is seen in these vigorous essays, with 
their penetration beyond the surface of labels and generalisations. 


Tue TwENTY-FiFTH Hour by Virgil Gheorghiu (Heinemann; 10s.6d.) 
is an apocalyptic novel, translated from the Roumanian, which has 
already received immense attention in France. It is concerned with the 
fate of the dispossessed in the Eastern Europe of our own day. Its 
record of totalitarian barbarism is relieved only by the enduring human 
qualities of fidelity and love. 


Immanuel Velikovsky’s Wortps 1n Cotuiston (Gollancz; 15s.) is, 
according to its publishers, ‘the book about the day the sun stood still’. 
It is certainly about this, and much else as well: a mass of detail, some- 
times interesting, with strange erudition wedded to fertile imagination. 
The handling of biblical themes cannot be called scholarly; rather is 
there a mixture 4 la Jules Verne cum Cabbala, far removed from the 
Catholic interpretation which at once admits of miracles and yet does 
not hesitate to be critical. 


Way I Escarep (Harvill Press; 12s. 6d.) is the latest instalment in the 
series of records of Soviet disillusionment. Its author, Peter Pirogov, 
was an airman, and his account of his flight over the Iron Curtain into 
freedom has a freshness that convinces. He describes the Soviet world 
into which his generation was born with candour and careful obser- 
vation. The book should do something to illuminate part of the Russian 


mystery. 
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